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SUMMARIES OF DISSERTATIONS FOR THE DEGREE 
OF Ph.D., 19 i 2-13 

Stephen Bleecker Luce, Jr. — Quomodo Pictores Vasorum Graecorum Facta 
Herculis illustraverint Quaeritur. 

THIS dissertation limits itself to the portrayal of certain very well- 
known labors of Herakles in the Greek vase-paintings, and at- 
tempts to collect all the available evidence dealing with them. The 
labors selected for examination are (1) the strangling of the Nemean 
Lion; (2) the contest with the Erymanthian Boar; (3) the slaying of 
the Stymphalian Birds ; (4) the taming of the Cretan Bull. In addition 
the childhood of Herakles is discussed, together with the strangling of 
the Serpents. 

There are indices which give all the vases known to the author that 
portray the above subjects. Two hundred and seventy vases have been 
recorded on which the strangling of the Nemean Lion is represented ; 
seventy-one show the combat with the Erymanthian Boar ; eleven the 
killing of the Stymphalian Birds ; and ninety-seven the taming of the 
Cretan Bull. 

Four vases are published for the first time by means of photographs 
or drawings, one of them, a black-figured amphora in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York (GR523) of great importance, as it portrays a 
distinct variant from the ordinary method of treating the strangling of 
the Nemean Lion. Two other vases are published a second time. 

In addition the author was fortunately able to add materially to the 
lists of vases published by Joseph Boehm, in his dissertation, Symbolae 
ad Herculis Historiam Fabularem ex Vasculis Pictis Petitae (Konigs- 
berg, 1909). His list of vases dealing with Herakles and the centaur 
Pholos is increased from thirty-nine to forty-seven vases ; the list for 
the combat with Geryon from forty-two to forty-six ; the list for the 
theft of Kerberos, from fifty-three to sixty-five vases. 

This dissertation confirms, by a concrete example, the great popu- 
larity of Herakles in the archaic period of Greek art, when the black- 
figured vase-painters flourished. Later, in the red-figured period, this 
popularity diminished, and Theseus, the true national hero of Attica, 
came to his own. 
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Carroll H. May. — De Molibus Animi apud Poetas Epicos Homerum 
Apolloniumque expressis. 

THIS dissertation treats of the more obvious aspects of the expres- 
sion and description of emotion of various kinds in the poems of 
Homer and Apollonius Rhodius. First the poet's intimation of his 
own emotion felt for his characters is discussed as it appears in his 
apostrophes to them or exclamations over them, in his setting forth the 
contrast between hopes and reality which is pathos or humor (especially 
the familiar Homeric sarcasm) according to circumstances, in simile 
and metaphor, and in gnomic reflections. Homer is found to express 
his emotions in the first and last mentioned forms practically never, 
Apollonius rather often. The various examples of pathos (using the 
term in the modern English sense) and humor afforded by the author 
himself compared with those which appear in the speeches of the 
characters show the pre-eminently pathetic character of the Iliad. 

Then follows a discussion of the description of the various emotions 
as it appears in physiological detail, psychological detail, and in simile 
and metaphor. There is a discussion of the terms used, especially the 
various words for weeping employed by Homer, and the phrases, fre- 
quently the same for different feelings, which describe affections of 
the heart on the border between the physiological and the psychological. 
The simplicity of physiological detail and practical absence of psycho- 
logical detail in Homer are contrasted with the complex and beautiful 
descriptions of Apollonius. 

Then the emotion expressed in the words of the characters them- 
selves is taken up and typical speeches for the various emotions ana- 
lyzed. Pathos and humor, although discussed above in comparison with 
the poet's emotional sympathy, are mentioned here for the sake of com- 
pleteness ; further, wishes, rhetorical questions, interjections, expression 
of general sentiment, monologue, and the relation of speech to act are 
treated. Apollonius is found to have made a somewhat greater use of 
the rhetorical means of emotional expression than Homer and to have 
severed the connection between speech and act oftener. 

In the last division of the dissertation the means of heightening the 
emotional effect by background and contrast, the extent of the repre- 
sentation of emotion of minor characters or of the crowd, the appearance 
of the gods as causing emotion, and, along with inanimate objects per- 
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sonified, sympathizing with human beings, and the sympathy of nature 
herself are discussed. At the end is a brief statement of the character- 
istics of the later epic poets, Quintus Smyrnaeus and Nonnus, compared 
in these various respects with Homer and Apollonius. 



Samuel Hart Newhall. — Quid de somniis censuerint quoque modo eis usi sint 

antiqui quaerilur. 

MY real object is to show the influence of the dream or vision in 
the daily life and religion of the common people of the ancient 
Greek and Roman world, but by way of introduction a word ought to 
be said about the attitude of the authors toward dreams. 

THE AUTHORS 

In Greek literature, though dreams were first considered objective in 
nature, a belief in their subjectivity was seriously advocated by Plato. 
Aristotle's theories about dreams were scarcely inferior to those of 
modern psychology. Xenophanes was the first to doubt the verity of 
dreams and Aristophanes was the first writer who, on his own testimony, 
did not believe in dreams. Psychological ideas about the nature of 
dreams did not advance after Aristotle. 

Roman literature began with a belief in dreams. During the sceptical 
period which followed, the leaders were Polybius, Lucilius, Lucretius 
and Cicero. Then followed a credulous period until a change was 
brought about by the influence of Seneca the younger and Pliny the 
elder. After that opinions were pretty evenly divided. 

THE COMMON PEOPLE 

The evidence here is entirely inscriptional and is based on a complete 
collection of dream inscriptions and dedications. In the earlier period 
from 166-86 b. c, which might be called the Delian period, since al- 
most all the dream inscriptions were found at Delos, the dream sending 
gods were oriental, chiefly Egyptian, few in number and such in nature 
and in the manner of their worship that they naturally and inevitably be- 
came the dispensors of dreams and visions. In the course of the first 
three centuries after Christ the custom had so developed that all the 
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principal Roman gods and many foreign and local gods sent dreams. 
The list becomes very considerable. The sending of dreams was evi- 
dently a thing which received popular favor and so was engrafted on 
cult after cult by the priests of the different gods in order to retain the 
interest of the people. 

Another new practice appeared in the later age, namely, the attempt 
of local, minor, or foreign gods to ingratiate themselves by ordering 
through dreams inscriptions, monuments, and so forth to the great na- 
tional divinities. This was a custom which did not exist in the earlier 
period and which shows the same advertising tendency in religion. 



